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ROMOTION of the common welfare is equally the 
duty of all classes of society. “Each for all and all 
for each” is the only acceptable ideal for any common- 
wealth. All just rights, whether of individuals, private 
groups, or the community, are sacredly to be guarded; yet 
in every clash of economic interests those of a merely 
private nature must invariably yield to the demands of the 
common good. Such are the first principles of social life, 
on whose recognition human welfare depends. 

There is clearly no difference in the binding force of 
these principles as they apply to capital and labor. Yet in 
each case they carry with them a distinctly different group 
of responsibilities. Those only which concern labor’s 
relations towards the community are under discussion in 
this article. It is not possible, however, to treat of these 
without occasional reference to the collateral respon- 
sibilities of capital. Together they are like woof and 
thread of one fabric. 

To the observer acquainted with the almost invariable 
indifference displayed in our day by capital and labor 
alike towards the common welfare, when personal or 
group interests come strongly into play, the social code 
set at the head of this article may appear more idealistic 
than practicable. It can readily be admitted that such 
will, indeed, be the case so long as religion is left out of 
count. To attempt to reconstruct society upon any other 
foundation than that which God Himself has given can 
end only in the erection of social and industrial Babels. 
Reason and experience teach us this. Higher sanctions 
are required than sociology and legislation alone can 
afford. 

Tue MeEprevat GILps 


Yet that the observance of the code I have outlined is 
not impossible can readily be made clear from a brief 
consideration of the medieval gilds which are now attract- 
ing the attention of social students throughout the world. 
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They are doubtless the best instances of labor’s fulfilment 
of its responsibilities to the community. A short descrip- 
tion of them from this point of view may serve as the 
best introduction to our subject. 

In carefully studying the statutes of a vast number of 
medieval gilds nothing impressed me more strikingly than 
the paramount consideration everywhere given by them 
to the public good, and the constant subordination to this 
of both personal and group interests on the part of the 
gildsmen. These workers were not merely producers. 
They both made and sold their products. The inexorable 
elimination of the middlemen, wherever possible, was only 
part of their wisely premeditated plan to prevent high 
prices and preserve for the worker a reasonable remunera- 
tion. Similar restrictions, successfully confining the 
expansion of individual manufacturers to the limits pre- 
scribed by the common good at that stage of industrial 
development, made private ownership possible for every 
craftsman who, by training, character, and thrift, proved 
himself worthy. By this vision and foresight the medieval 
craftsman served both his own interests and those of the 
community. With changed industrial conditions new 
applications, it is clear, must be made of the same un- 
changing principles. The purpose of the gildsmen was 
always the widest diffusion of private property and indus- 
trial control, together with the best service of the public. 

Responsibility towards the community was further 
manifested by these gilds of craftsmen in their scientific 
systems of relief and prevention, in the hygienic regula- 
tions often drawn up by them, in the methods of avoiding 
the modern plague of unemployment, in the building of 
bridges and the repairing of roads, in the promotion of 
municipal, charitative, educational and religious enter- 
prises of every kind. It was manifested even more 
strikingly in their insistence upon just prices, the rightful 
adjustment of wages, the proper protection and training 
accorded to apprentices, and the examination of tools and 
prevention of night work that no defective wares might 
be offered the consumer. 

Yet in all these regulations, approved by public authori- 
ties and firmly enforced by the gild courts and officials, 
these workers seemed mainly concerned with placing 
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restrictions upon themselves in the interest of the com- 
munity. They possessed the intelligence to understand 
that after all they themselves constituted the bulk of the 
community, and that in safeguarding just prices, fair 
wages, true weights, measures, and qualities of goods 

- they were ultimately promoting their own interests. The 
dominant question never was “How much can we safely 
demand?” or “How little can we give for what we 
receive?” They rather searched their consciences to 
ascertain what they might. consider a just, but also a 
sufficient, remuneration for their labor, and what amount 
and quality of service the public should rightly be ac- 
corded in return. 

Like all things human, the gilds had their faults and 
shortcomings, their centuries of high achievement and 
their stages of gradual decline. Yet such as here de- 
scribed were the ideals they sought to follow in their long 
period of splendid development based on Christian prin- 
ciples. Offenses against the common welfare and labor’s 
responsibility to the community were even then committed, 
but they were promptly punished by the gild itself, and 
no false class or group consciousness was permitted to 
shield the offender. This was true so long as their 
religion remained the inpiration of the gildsmen. 


GiLp PRINCIPLES AND Lasor TopAy 


“All this is well,” a laborer may perhaps reply, “but we, 
unfortunately, have fallen upon other days. You are 
picturing the period of brotherhood and medievalism. We 
are living in the iron age of capitalism and the machine. 
We are organizing and fighting for our rights in a jungle 
war where religion does not count, but the dollar is al- 
mighty. The iron heel of an industrial czarship is set 
upon the neck of labor unionism itself. In those earliét 
days there was joy in labor. Men had hopes that might 
in time be realized. But what are we save the dull slaves 
of the machine in an age that thinks of nothing but divi- 
dends, and reinvestments, and still greater dividends ?” 

All this sounds plausible and in a measure is but too 
true. And yet the same high principles can be followed 
by labor today, and hopes not unworthy of its dignity can 
be realized even in our age of large scale industry and 
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mammoth enterprises. But in seeking to achieve its high- 
est aims let labor never shirk its responsibilities to the 
community. It.is true in many ways that men must find 
their lives by losing them, even as did the medieval gilds- 
men. So far from wishing to restrict the gilds, municipali- 
ties not seldom eagerly promoted or even demanded them. 
For in the best days of gildhood these organizations were 
a surety of honest treatment. Today, labor’s full com- 
pliance with all its obligations to the community will be 
no less the safeguard of labor unionism, even as the 
scandals of a few disreputable leaders or lawless mem- 
bers, allowed to go unpunished by organized labor or even 
perhaps defended by it, bring disgrace and possible failure 
to the entire cause. 


Lazsor’s RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE COMMUNITY 


But what are labor’s responsibilities to the community ? 
Let us briefly consider them as they come to mind. 

Fidelity to Pledges——The first to suggest itself is in- 
violable fidelity to its pledged word as given under no 
wrongful social compulsion. Every trouble that arises 
out of dishonesty or any other offense, on the part either 
of labor or capital, is likely to cause inexcusable harm and 
suffering to the community. In its violation of pledges 
capital has often sinned shamelessly and scandalously. 
We have still in mind the broken pledge of the coal oper- 
ators in 1922 and their pitifully specious excuses. But 
labor too has its own sad record. It is not my purpose to 
balance these transgressions, but they rightly alienate 
public sentiment. Unreasonable as it is, I have known 
men to be prejudiced against the entire organized labor 
movement owing to broken contracts on labor’s part, ap- 
parently overlooking the monumental offenses of capital. 

Moderate Demands.—In the second place, responsibility 
to the community implies that labor’s demands be kept 
strictly conformable to the public good, whether there be 
question of wages, hours of work, or other subjects of 
industrial dispute. Again let us hasten to admit that the 
great incentives to excessive demands are the robber 
methods of so many trusts and corporations, the enormous 
gains expressed through highly watered stocks and un- 
just prices, the greed for interminable dividends, the ex- 
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ploitation of the people by cliques of unconscionable 

bankers in control of some of the country’s most neces- 
sary services, and the unearned income often spent in 
luxury. Says a writer in a Socialist publication : 

“So long as human parasites enjoy huge unearned in- 
comes no demand put forth by a group of producers can 
be considered excessive. If the locomotive engineers of 
America, for instance, should demand a yearly wage of 
$100,000 they would have an infinitely better moral title 
to this sum than the young tailor’s models who stroll 
about the streets of New York and supply copy to 
harassed fashion editors.” 

To grow indignant at labor’s excessive demands, when 
such may be made, and ignore the excessive gains and 
violations of stewardship on the part of capital, is morally 
dishonest. Yet all employers are not unjust and all profits 
are not excessive, while the exploitation of the public that 
is certainly practised often enough by capital cannot 
justify an equal exploitation of the same suffering public 
by such sections of labor as may find themselves in a 
situation to prey upon their fellows. It is the public, let 
us understand, which must pay the ultimate cost of the 
excessive demands, whether of capital or labor, or both 
combined, and the public signifies mainly the great body 
of workers and their families. The excessive wages of 
one group of workers are finally drawn from the purses 
of the economically weaker groups. Labor cannot correct 
our economic abuses by becoming a party to them. Until 
we can bring about a more reasonable system than the 

present, a system of codperation based on the widest 
diffusion of private property, both consumptive and pro- 
ductive, let us by all means do all we can to restrict the 
usurious gains of those capitalistic interests that act with- 
out conscience or remorse, but while doing so, let Chris- 
tian capitalists and laborers keep their own escutcheon 
white. There is a just ethical wage, which does not exceed 
what an industry can bear, as there is a just ethical price. 
What is true of excessive wages is equally true of un- 
reasonable demands regarding hours or conditions of 
labor. Well-meaning employers are often harassed to 
death by the silly and tyrannous exactions of labor organi- 
zations or business agents. Reputable business men are 
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damaged regardlessly because unions quarrel among them- 
selves. Output is scientifically restricted to the extent at 
times of driving honest contractors into bankruptcy. Con- 
scientious workers are forced to slacken the services they 
are but justly rendering. By the latter practises the public 
is no less surely defrauded than by the most shameless 
methods of stock-watering, since in either case the com- 
munity must pay for what was never given to it. What 
matter whether there is question of capital-stock or labor- 
stock, of drawing profits or wages? In either case, no 
equivalent is given for the money exacted from the long- 
suffering public. 

Just Cause for Strikes—In the next place let me call 
attention to the question of strikes. No one can deny to 
labor the right to strike any more than the right to 
unionize. Both must be firmly maintained by everyone 
who has a sense of democratic freedom and of Christian 
liberty. It is not the weapon of the strike, but its un- 
warranted or wrongful use that constitutes a violation of 
labor’s responsibility to the community. I may be par- 
doned for briefly quoting from my volume on “Democratic 
Industry” (p. 354), the ethical principles regarding the 
ordinary strike or lockout. 

Strikes are permitted for a grave and just cause, when there 
is a hope of success and no other satisfactory solution can be 
found, when justice and charity are preserved, and the rights of 
the public duly respected. Conciliation, arbitration and trade 
agreements are the natural means to be suggested in their stead. 
Hence the utility of public boards for this purpose. As in the 
strike so in the lockout, a serious and just cause is required, and 
the rights of the workers and of the public must be respected 
Charity is far more readily violated in the lockout than in the 
strike, because of the greater suffering likely to be inflicted on 
the laborer deprived of his work than on the employer. 

The immense suffering likely to result both for the 
workers and the community from the sympathetic strike, 
and the injustice that may be done to innocent employers, 
make clear the care with which moral principles must be 
consulted before taking recourse to such a measure. The 
subject, so profoundly involving the interests of the com- 
munity, is too complicated to be entered upon here. For a 
discussion of it, I may refer to McLean’s “The Morality 
of the Strike,” or to my own chapter upon it in “The 
World Problem.” 
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OTHER QUESTIONS 
There is much more that might here be said upon such 
intensely vital questions as the limitation of apprentices. 
the closed union as well as the closed shop, when admis- 
sion is made unduly difficult, the extension on the othe: 
hand of union privileges to the unqualified, and an endless 
series of such like problems in which the public welfare 
no less than personal rights of individuals are at stake. 
But the principles already laid down must suffice. The 
laws of Christian charity and of social justice must be 
observed no matter what may be the provocation. 

Choice of Leaders—From all that has been said one 
thing stands out clearly. It can no more be overlooked 
than a mountain promontory blazing in the noonday sun. 
It is the supreme responsibility of labor in making choice 
of its leaders. The union is confronted here with a social 
no less than a personal responsibility. Its “business 
agents” must be worthy of the enormous trust confided 
to them, and its high officials more than self-seeking poli- 
ticians. Not merely have the former often proved them- 
selves morally unfit, while some few of the latter have 
even been outright criminals, but in spite of the jail-bird 
characters of such men, they not seldom counted a large 
following and were strongly intrenched in their unions. 
“Big Tim” Murphy of Chicago, arrested and indicted 
scores of times, and sentenced for complicity in mail rob- 
bery, was still thought good endugh to retain his position 
as président of the gas workers’ union. Similar instances 
might be multiplied, and worst of all, capital itself has set 
its hired spies within the unions. These men invariably 
seek for positions of leadership that they may the more 
effectually play their Judas’ part and demoralize the labor 
movement. No one regrets such conditions more than the 
honest laborer, but regrets cannot suffice. They will not 
correct the evil, which is a public menace wherever it 
exists. 

In this same connection, let it be firmly said that there 
is too much condonation of lawlessness. I have a right 
to say this, since no one has more carefully pointed out 
than I have done in repeated articles the unfairness dis- 
played towards labor unions in the charges of violence 
brought against them, and the false judgments passed 
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upon them by the public. Yet it is a fact, for instance, 
that even after those murderous crimes committed by the 
McNamaras had been openly confessed and punished, the 
Indianapolis Iron Workers’ Union cast the robe of sanctity 
around them by proclaiming that “Brother (John J.) Mc- 
Namara has been for years and still is an honored mem- 
ber” of their organization, while it pledged to him and 
the other “imprisoned brothers” its “loyalty and support.” 

Coéperation—While much remains to be said, let it 
suffice to point out in conclusion labor’s great possibility 
of rendering one of the most valuable of all its services 
to the community by an intelligent support and promotion 
of codperation. In this movement labor is fortunately 
taking an increasing interest. Many hundreds of millions 
of dollars are yearly handled, wisely and conscientiously, 
by labor’s most carefully selected representatives in the 
British consumers’ codperatives. Similar developments 
are taking place in other countries. , In America, too, co- 
Sperative enterprises of every kind are daily increasing 
in number and prosperity, although due discrimination 
has not always been exercised. 

The codperative movement is strictly a workingmen’s 
undertaking. In its nature it is not remotely connected 
with socialism or Red radicalism, though these may seek 
to control it. Like the medieval gilds, whose nearest 
analogy it is, true codperation is based upon private 
ownership by the many instead of the few. It has won 
its way by superior efficiency and not by violent revolu- - 
tion. Let its promoters refrain from ever connecting it 
with revolutionary propaganda of any kind. And yet it 
may prove to be the most successful effort towards an in- 
telligent transformation of our system of large scale in- 
dustry, substituting production for service in place of 
production for profit. It implies no sudden cataclysmic 
changes that leave a world sunk in misery, but is a gradual 
and steady development that spends its blessings as it 
grows and prospers, like a fruitful tree by the running 
waters. 

I am promising the reader no delusive utopia, no world 
here below where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest. Such did not exist in the days of 
the medieval gilds and will not exist even in the most 
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perfectly developed system of Christian codperation in the 
future. But there is one thing that is essential if we 
would approximate as closely as possible to such a happy 
state, and that is religion. If we look upon man as no 
more than the developed brute, a conclusion equally ab- 
horrent to science and philosophy, if we remove the Divine 
from the laborer’s horizon, it will be absurd to speak of 
any responsibilities on his part to the community or to 
his fellow-man. We can then but resign ourselves to a 
perennial state of jungle war in which the economically 
strongest, the most relentless and unscrupulous will sur- 
vive to continue their selfish quarrel with each other, 
whether for wealth or power, as the case may be. Let 
there be no mistake that of all the workers’ obligations 
the greatest is their responsibility to the Almighty Maker. 
Being true to this, they will be true to themselves and to 
their fellows. Failing in this, they will fail in all things. 





Labor and Class Dictatorship 


SeuMAS HuGHES 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 


>. OR the social diseases complained of there are all 
sorts of diagnoses and all sorts of remedies put 
forward to correspond. Most of these are ameliorative 
and temporary in character, and their value consists in 
making the present system more bearable, not in attempt- 
ing to alter it. The most thoroughgoing and consistent 
plan for recasting the social system that has been launched 
on the world is the doctrine of Karl Marx, the basis 
of modern Communism. From Marx to Trotsky, Jewish 
Socialist thought is in possession of the ground and by 
dint of propaganda and the absence of serious competition 
the ideas they are responsible for originating have come 
to dominate Socialist and labor thought the world over, 
including this country of ours. There is only a difference 
of degree between the countries of the world as to the 
extent of the Marxian triumph. Looking coldly at the 
net effects of the complete triumph in Russia, we can 
see plainly the terrible significance of this position for 
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the workers and humanity in general. The proletariat of 
Russia has exchanged the frying pan for the fire, one set 
of tyrants for another more merciless and more sinister. 

If the ultimate objective of organized labor can be de- 
fined as the attainment of the welfare and happiness of the 
workers through complete social justice, then I want to 
denounce the Marxianism with its political ideal and 
dictatorship of the Proletariat as a red herring across the 
track of labor. Its leading principles are scientifically 
absurd and its social consequences utterly catastrophic. 
Dictatorships are bad in themselves, especially when they 
masquerade as a system of society. No section of the 
community has any authority as from itself, since all 
authority is from God and resides in those to whom it is 
delegated for the benefit of humanity as a whole, not 
in any of its parts. Class rule is unjust in principle and 
anti-social in results. Its advocates rely on the theory 
of the personal superiority of a particular type of person 
as a pretext for social and political mastery, but the truth 
is that all types are siperior in their own domain proper, 
and radically inter-dependent. We all want churches for 
religious ministrations and we prefer to have steeples on 
them, but I fear the typical steeplejack would preach a 
poor sermon and a famous preacher would fail to earn 
his living at putting up lightning conductors. Community 
rule in its fullest sense is essential to establish that harmo- 
nious relationship between the working parts of Society 
without which social justice cannot be realized. 

As the only possible way out of this morass, Marxians 
recommend the turning of the tables on the propertied 
classes by the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. The workers should take advantage of any 
and every circumstance to seize power, dispossess the 
capitalists and give them a taste of their own medicine. 
They should then socialize industry, beginning with the 
big concerns and plaee committee of workmen in control. 
Afterwards, all public institutions should be purged clean 
of all taint of bourgeois outlook and recast in the true 
proletarian mould. Everywhere war must be waged on 
the capitalists and the bourgeois, till the very idea of 
old order has passed away and the sun looks down on 
a purely working class society. 
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The Marxian idea of a working class dictatorship is 
a sheer hallucination, and a criminally dangerous one, espe- 
cially for the workers. It takes every sort to make a 
world and, in point of fact, the types of humanity born 
into the world vary enormously, almost as much as do 
flowers. This variety is a salient feature of God’s design 
in creation and it is almost impossible and undesirable 
to destroy it, because there is an equal diversity in the work 
humanity has to perform, from the delicate manipulation 
of surgical instruments to the emptying of dust bins. 
There must be people for every work, and for the best 
results there must be specialization. Any political regime 
which enables the dustbin man to dictate the standard of 
living for the throat specialist is merely a stupid form of 
tyranny, which would deprive the community, including 
the families of the dustbinman, of the services of throat 
specialists, because the profession could not be recruited 
under those conditions. Of course, in practise, the prac- 
tical dustman would only do the shouting and the bludgeon- 
ing; the real dictator would be some ne’er-do-well, the 
dustbinman’s boss, who never emptied a dustbin himself. 





The Catholic Trade Unions in France 


Denis GWYNN 
The Irish Rosary 


T is upon the Syndicats Chrétiens, or Catholic trade 

unions, that the leaders of the Catholic movement in 
France have concentrated their most deterrhined efforts. 
If it were possible to estimate the extent of their real 
influence in the world of French labor politics, we would 
have a fair measure of the social and political importance 
of the Catholic movement itself. But any such estimate 
is unfortunately impossible. The French trade unions, of 
all sorts, are so different from the analogous working class 
organizations in other countries that even a comparison of 
numerical strength is of no real value. At no time has 
there been in France anything like the same weight of 
trade union membership as in England, for instance, or 
in the United States; while in most other countries since 
the war—in Italy as in Germany and Great Britain, or in 
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Central Europe as in Scandinavia—there has been a steady 
and enormous increase in the number of organized work- 
ers. In France, on the other hand, there has been such 
a diminution of membership in the principal old trade 
union organization, the Confederation Générale du Tra- 
vail, that it has all but ceased to have any effective influ- 
ence in France. Before the war it was one of the most 
vital and formidable trade union federations in Europe. 
It had introduced “sabotage” as a recognized method of 
industrial warfare, which was beginning to strike terror 
among the big employers of every country. It was also 
bringing about a new phase of the industrial movement 
throughout Europe, which tended to supersede the old 
gospel and the old methods of Marxian socialism by the 
doctrines of Syndicalism and the weapon of the “sympa- 
thetic strike.” 

During the war, trade unionism became suspect in 
France owing to the pacifist tendencies of many of its 
former leaders. Public opinion among all classes in 
France was so overwhelmingly concentrated upon the war 
as long as the German armies were still fighting on French 
soil and so near to Paris that the sound of bombardments 
could be heard on most nights in the capital itself, that the 
revolutionary tendencies which asserted themselves else- 
where in Europe could obtain no serious hold. Immedi- 
ately after the war, and during the years of demobilization, 
there was a brief period in which the trade unions experi- 
enced a revival. But the ferment of revolutionary union- 
ism rose too quickly, and by precipitating a gratuitous gen- 
eral strike on the railways in the summer of 1920, the 
revolutionaries stampeded orthodox French trade union- 
ism into sheer catastrophe. The railway strike broke 
down in ignominious and abject failure, and resulted at 
once in a landslide away from the Confederation Gén- 
érale du Travail. Its membership fell within a few months 
afterwards from somewhere about two millions (it is im- 
possible to obtain exact or reliable figures concerning the 
old trade union movement in France) to well under a 
million. It went on falling till it was little more than 
half a million. Then this remnant of disillusioned union- 
ism split violently into two contending factions, over the 
question of affiliation with Moscow. A bare majority 
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voted against any such affiliation—partly through gen- 
uine dislike of Bolshevism, but still more through the 
knowledge that all France was overwhelmingly anti-Bol- 
shevik. The minority thereupon refused to accept the 
decision of the majority and seized the C.G.T. headquar- 
ters; and for sometime afterwards there were violent 
conflicts between the two sections. And the split naturally 
led to a still further decline in the membership of the 
C.G.T., from which it is only now very slowly recovering. 


ORIGIN OF TRADE UNIONS 


Such a situation obviously gave unrivalled opportunity 
to the organizers of the Catholic trade unions, and they 
have availed themselves of it to the utmost. But before 
discussing the remarkable record of their recent successes 
and their continuous growth, it is necessary first to ex- 
plain how there came to be such organizations at all. 
Trade unionism, until the Catholic social movement began 
to grow throughout Europe under the inspiration of 
Pope Leo XIII’s encyclicals, was, generally speaking, 
anathema to all devout Catholics in France. The word 
“Catholic,” on the other hand, was equally obnoxious 
to the great majority of the town populations who were 
susceptible to industrial organization, and who had for 
several generations more or less completely lost touch with 
the Church in France. In such conditions the social revo- 
lutionary movement, as it spread from Germany into 
France, naturally assumed a strongly anti-Catholic ten- 
dency. Marx and Engels and its principal authors in 
Central Europe were mostly Jews, preaching a passionate 
gospel of republicanism and class warfare. Their dis- 
ciples in France naturally regarded as their irreconcilable 
enemies alike the Catholics, who were generally suspected 
of an impenitent Royalism, and their Church, which con- 
demned all teaching of class hatreds, which refused to 
regard poverty as a thing disgraceful in itself, and actually 
encouraged congregations of men and women to adopt it as 
a permanent condition of life, and which taught obedience 
to the laws as one of the civic virtues. This fundamental 
incompatibility between Catholic teaching and that of the 
revolutionary socialists led, particularly in France, to a 
rooted distrust of the Church by the industrialized work- 
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ing classes, while the traditional prejudices of the French 
clergy ranged them among the strongest opponents of the 
trade unions in the beginning. Inevitably the trade union 
movement became not only anti-Catholic but definitely 
and avowedly anti-clerical; and when great Catholics like 
the Comte de Mun and the Marquis de la Tour du Pin 
sought to devote themselves to a practical realization of the 
social doctrines of Leo XIII, they found themselves re- 
garded with deep suspicion on the part of the working 
classes, while the anti-clerical revolutionary leaders did all 
in their power to discredit their efforts on behalf of the 
workers, 

Such conditions gave rise to the Catholic trade unions. 
On the one hand the Catholics found themselves para- 
lyzed by this universal suspicion of their motives, when- 
ever they desired to play an active part in improving the 
material conditions of life to the poor. They were shut 
out from the confidence of the working classes and soon 
saw that they must either join the rising forces of trade 
unionism, or create new working class organizations for 
themselves. At the same time they found that the many 
legitimate and well founded grievances of the working 
classes were forcing them to throw in their lot with the 
revolutionary agitators, and to support men who made 
violently anti-clerical propaganda part of their stock in 
trade as trade union organizers. For in France, more 
than elsewhere, the typical trade union organizer was 
always proud of his fanaticism; and thé familiar “trade 
union diplomacy” of the English trade unionists has al- 
ways been treated with contempt. In France, the trade 
unions, with their small but select memberships, are not 
mainly composed of ordinary working class men, but for 
the most part of intellectuals or professional agitators; 
and the French trade unions have consequently always 
been associated with direct action, with a decided inclina- 
tion to exploit the dramatic possibilities of street conflicts, 
“les éventualités de la rue.” Such an attitude towards 
social problems, apart from all questions of the anti- 
clerical propaganda conducted by the socialist trade unions 
was contrary to the whole social training and the political 
philosophy, not only of aristocratic reformers like de Mun 
or Montalembert, but of all devout Catholics, 
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The latest figures which have been issued by the French 
Ministry of Labor do not go further than the first day of 
1920. At that time there were in-France, 5,076 employ- 
ers’ associations with a total membership of 379,855; and 
a slightly larger number (5,283) of workers’ unions, with 
an aggregate membership of 1,083,967 (of whom 239,000 
were women); as well as 175 “mixed” associations of 
employers and employed with 31,806 members; while the 
largest group of trade unions—though many of them 
cannot be strictly described as such, since they more near- 
ly resemble what we would call co-operative societies— 
are the agricultural “syndicats” of which there were 6,519 
with a total membership of 1,083,967. Since that date, 
however, these totals must have been profoundly modified. 
The former secretary-general of the C.G.T. declared at 
Mulhouse in August, 1921, that since the split broke up 
the old organization, its aggregate membership had de- 
clined from two millions in 1920 to 700,000 at the time 
he was speaking. The “unified” or definitely pro-Bol- 
shevik section of the C.G.T. almost certainly does not 
include more than a hundred thousand members, and 
very little credence is given to the statements by its offi- 
cial organ that it has more than treble that membership, 
and that their personnel is greatly superior in every respect 
to that of the old C.G.T. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 


In recent years the unfamiliar complaint laid by the 
Socialists against the Catholic Trade Unions is that they 
are no more than artificial creations, brought into being 
and supported by the Catholic conservatives as a means 
of safeguarding their own vested interests, whether as 
employers or as ecclesiastics. But the earliest origins of 
these Catholic trade unions knew nothing of the distin- 
guished patronage that is now lavished upon their succes- 
sors all over France. They were, it is true, unquestion- 
ably inspired and directed by religious influences in the 
beginning. It was one of the Christian Brothers, Brother 
Diéron, who first got together a handful of seventeen 
young employes in 1887 and persuaded them to constitute 
themselves into a trade union which has since become the 
nucleus of the Catholic trade union movement. And it 
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was a nun, one of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who, 
—fifteen years later and only twenty-one years ago now— 
first gathered together in the back premises of a small 
bookshop eighteen nurses, fifteen girl employes, and fifteen 
working girls, and set them also on the road to found 
what is now one of the most important women’s trade 
unions in France, the Union Centrale des Syndicats Pro- 
fessionels Féminins. Ecclesiastical guidance and encour- 
agement has therefore assisted and fostered the move-_ 
ment since its inception; but they were ecclesiastics who 
understood modern France and who felt very deeply for 
the poor and defenseless. 

Trade unionism in France and in England present very 
different aspects. In England the ordinary working man 
is almost invariably a member of at least one trade union. 
In France the trade unionist is in these days almost always 
a rather exceptional person who takes an unusual interest 
in industrial politics. Thus it is that the oldest and most 
important of the Catholic trade unions—the Syndicat des 
Employés du Commerce et de 1l’Industrie, which was 
founded in 1887, quite recently celebrated with great 
exultation the fact that it had reached a total membership 
of 10,000. The Catholic railwaymen’s unions are similarly 
small in numbers; their combined total is only some 
20,000; but their influence was sufficient to play a deter- 
mining part in crushing the revolutionary railway strike 
of three years ago. Almost every sort of trade or profes- 
sion is included in the federation which has grown out of 
the first federation founded in 1913, and which moved into 
its present headquarters at the Rue Cadet two years ago. 
When the original Syndicat des Employés du Commerce 
et de l’Industrie was able to announce proudly in 1889 
that it now counted a hundred members, its treasurer had 
to draw attention to the fact that only three of them had 
paid their subscriptions regularly. When, twenty-four 
years later, the same union decided to acquire the new 
offices in the Rue Cadet, the members subscribed little 
less than half a mullion francs for this purpose. The 
present Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens was the outcome of a national congress held in 
November, 1919, which was attended by delegates of some 
350 unions, representing an aggregate membership of 
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100,000 unionists. Six- months later a second congress 
was called to give formal realization to the proposal for 
a wider Federation, and the number of unions represented 
at this Congress had risen, between the congresses of 
November and of May, to 578, representing a membership 
of 140,000. In these totals are included the memberships 
of several special federations such as the Fédération des 
Syndicats Professionels Féminins or the Fédération des 
Cheminots de France, which would in England correspond 
roughly to national trade unions. Not all the various 
Catholic trade unions scattered throughout France are yet 
affiliated to the Central Confederation, but at the last Con- 
gress the total membership was announced as including 
750 different unions and an aggregate of some 125,000 
workers. Among the more important trades represented 
in these totals are Furnishing, Building, Jewelry, Cloth- 
ing, Chemicals, Motor cars, Engineering, and Groceries. 


PoLiTIcAL INFLUENCE 


But how much do all these miscellaneous trade organi- 
zations really stand for? The smallness of their numbers 
would suggest that they have been organized by priests 
who realize the importance of social reform and who 
have used their influence among devout Catholic families 
to get their women and their younger members to join 
these “syndicats.” That is, of course, what any Socialist 
trade unionist in France will tell you—that the Catholic 
trade unions are nothing more than “clerical propaganda.” 
But it is not even true that the movement owes its begin- 
nings to such deliberate political strategy on the part of 
the French clergy, although it is obviously true that the 
active encouragement of the clergy has been of enormous 
assistance to the movement. On the question of the eight 
hours’ day, for instance, the Catholic unions have taken 
as firm a stand as anyone else; and in so doing they have 
mobilized on the side of labor, in one of its most formid- 
able struggles, the whole-hearted support of a mass of 
conservative Catholic influence in the Chambre des Dé- 
putés and in the Senate which would probably have other- 
wise been instinctively opposed to the demands of organ- 
ized labor. To this friendly attitude on the part of the 
Conservatives must be attributed a great deal of the solid 
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success that in several cases has placed the Catholic trade 
unions in the forefront of labor agitations in France. 
Thus, it was the Federation des Employés Catholiques du 
Commerce et de l’Industrie who in 1921 got Parliament to 
grant the clerical workers the same privilege of reduced 
railway fares, that was already given to manual workers ; 
and the ceaseless instigation of the Catholic trade unions 
had far more effect than all the protests of the C. G. T. in 
forcing the Bloc National Parliament to take social reform 
seriously. Their candidates have moreover succeeded 
brilliantly in municipal elections and have attained an 
astonishingly large proportion of representation wpon 
official Labor Councils through the whole country. Their 
women’s unions have intervened very effectively in the 
agitation to enforce a weekly half holiday, and in nego- 
tiations to regulate conditions of work in the banks, in 
the dressmaking and perfumery trade. In Bordeaux they 
have secured an important agreement concerning work in 
the retail trades. In the southeast a characteristic union 
was formed by a few Catholic women workers to protest 
against a frankly revolutionary strike in the silk trade. 
It, like so many others, has taken root and flourished ; and 
in various parts of the country it is now found that most 
of the workers’ representatives who sit on conciliation 
boards are members of Catholic trade unions. 


SuccEss 


The Catholic trade unions have in fact demonstrated 
that a social organization which remains devoutly and 
shamelessly Catholic, which carries the banner of the 
Church side by side with that of democracy, can not only 
survive ridicule but become an extremely powerful force. 
At their annual congresses the various unions invariably 
invite their chaplains or some notable ecclesiastic to honor 
them with his presence. The more important congresses 
open their proceedings by sending messages of homage to 
the Pope, while they generally include an apostolic bless- 
ing from a Cardinal or an Archbishop. At the last con- 
gress of the national confederation for instance, Mgr. 
Ceretti, the Papal Envoy to France, presided, and every- 
one present knelt while he recited the benediction after a 
brief opening speech. It is an extraordinary sight to find 
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a trade union congress meeting with a crucifix hanging on 
its walls, and with a large attendance of the most cele- 
brated members of the clergy in Paris. 

From the purely industrial point of view this congress 
was of obvious importance. There were more than 150 
delegates present at it from all the principal industrial 
cities of France, from Lille and Roubaix in the northeast 
to St. Etienne and Toulouse in the southwest, from Nantes 
and St. Nazaire and Fougéres in Brittany, to Strasbourg 
or Marseille or Nice. The report on the year’s working, 
presented by M. Gaston Tessier, showed that in spite of 
unemployment and general discouragement which has 
depressed the whole trade union movement in France, the 
Catholic trade unions’ Confederation had consolidated its 
existing position and made very substantial progress. 
Forty-five new unions had been founded during the past 
twelve months, the number of local or district trade feder- 
ations had increased from seventeen to twenty-three; and 
the number of national trade federations is now seven in- 
stead of three last year. The result of this steady ex- 
pansion is that the federation now represents in all 753 
different trade organizations and extends to seventy-eight 
out a total of ninety departments in the whole of France. 
Even in Algeria the movement has taken root, and a Cath- 
olic railwaymen’s union was founded there last year. The 
total membership of the federation has now reached 
125,000. 


PROPAGANDA 


As for the general activities of the unions, their propa- 
ganda is conducted in every favorable direction. The 
official propagandists of the movement have orders to re- 
frain from controversy on any subject not immediately 
concerned with their economic mission, but even so the 
secretary of the federation claims proudly that they have 
on various occasions successfully confronted propa- 
gandists of the Communist organizations. This direct 
avowal of the desire to defeat the Communist organizations 
is one of the most remarkable features of the Catholic 
union propaganda. It explains in part the bitter resentment 
felt against it by the older trade union agitators. It is not 
surprising that they have never forgotten the successful 
efforts of the Catholic unions to checkmate the railway 
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strike of 1920, and it is a remarkable sign of their self- 
confidence that the Catholic unionists should persist: in 
boasting openly that they played so conspicuous a part in 
breaking the strike. One might have thought that such 
boasts of having defeated any sort of action by organized 
labor would have done the Catholic union movement so 
much harm as to kill it altogether. Conditions in France, 
however, are so different from those in England that on 
the contrary the movement gathers strength from this 
open defiance of revolutionary propaganda. The fact that 
its leaders are known to be vigorously opposed to any 
form of extreme labor action has strengthened rather than 
weakened their influence. They have inspired their fol- 
lowers with the confidence that they will not be led into 
foolish enterprises, and at the same time they have gone 
far towards convincing the employers that whatever they 
demand is usually reasonable, and will consequently have 
the support of public opinion. 

They have, however, taken an active part in strikes. 
They were prominently concerned in the prolonged strike 
among the textile workers of the district around Roubaix 
and Lille in the autumn of 1921. They played a leading 
part in another important strike in Alsace on a similar 
question of opposing excessive reductions in wages. Their 
record in this respect has been consistent and remarkable. 
When they have set their minds to make a stand for any 
question of labor rights, they have always fought hard 
and to the end. The capitalists have come to regard them 
as specially formidable once they are aroused because they 
can generally rely upon the whole-hearted and active sup- 
port of the local clergy, and quite possibly of the Bishop, 
while the whole Catholic press throughout France will 
back them unreservedly. Such backing from the most 
generous and public spirited section of the French people 
on any large question of principle may easily involve 
almost unlimited resources to supplement the strike funds 
of the unions. 











